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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





French Defy Laval: 
Won't Work for Nazis 


Both Occupied France and Unoccu- 
pied France last week were seething 
with revolt against their rulers. Occu- 
pied France is ruled by the German 
army, while Unoccupied France is ruled 
by- ‘the Vichy Government. Chief of 
Government is Pierre Laval. 

Hitler ordered Laval to send 150,000 
skilled workers to Germany, to work in 
German war factories. The workers 
must go by Nov. 30 at the latest, Hitler 
commanded. 

Laval called upon the French work- 
ers to volunteer for jobs in Germany. 
But nearly all the Frenchmen re fused 
to work as slave labor for their coun- 
try’s conquerors. Laval threatened 
severe punishment if they would not go. 
Still the workers refused. 7 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle, leader of the 
Fighting French, broadcast a message 
from London to the French people. He 
urged them to continue their resistance 
against the “leaders of 
Vichy Government. “Workers, peasants, 
middle and priests, who suffer 
eand fight on every inch of the mother- 
land—Forward!” he said. 
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The elections of Nov. 3 resulted in 
a sweeping victory for the Republi- 
cans, -considering the nation as a 
whole. 

Democrats won as usual in several 
Southern states. But Republicans 
were victorious in most of the large 
Northern states. 

The final election returns are not 
yet counted, as Junior Scholastic 
goes to press. From the returns 
which are now in, it appears that the 
Republicans have gained 9 new seats 
in the Senate, and 43 in the House 
of Representatives. 

The Republicans also elected Gov- 
ernors of several key states. 

This election was important be- 
cause it showed our democracy at 
work in the midst of total war. Even 
in our sister democracy, Britain, na- 
tional elections have been postponed 
for the duration of the war. 

Here are some highlights of the 
election results: 


New York. Thomas E. Dewey, 


Photo shows Yanks in Egypt inspecting the pyramids. These Yanks belong to 
a unit which services U. S. tanks and planes used by the British 8th Army. 
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Republicans Sweep Elections 


famous gang-buster running for Gov- 
ernor, led the Republican ticket to a 
landslide victory. In President Roose- 
velt’s home Congressional District 
the voters re-elected Republican 
Representative Hamilton Fish. He is 
a leading opponent of the President's 
policies in carrying out the war effort 

Illinois. Republican Senator C. 
Wayland Brooks, another leading 
opponent of the President's policies 
was re-elected. 

California. Earl Warren, Republi- 
can, defeated Governor Culbert M 
Olson, Democrat, who was running 
for re-election. 

Connecticut. Raymond E. Bald- 
win, Republican, was elected Gov- 
ernor. In the Fourth Congressional 
District, Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce. 
Republican, was elected Representa- 
tive. Mrs. Luce is a playwright, and 
the wife of Henry Luce, publisher 
of Time, Life, and Fortune maga- 
zines. 

Nebraska. Veteran Senator George 
W. Norris was defeated after 40 
years in the U. S. Senate. He ran as 
an Independent. The winner was 
Kenneth Wherry, a Republican. 





Rout Axis in Egypt 


The British 8th Army, aided by U. 
airmen, last week routed the Axis ath 
in the Egyptian fighting. Marshal Rom- 
mel’s German and Italian troops were 
in full retreat westward along the Egyp- 
tian coast. One German general was 
killed. Another general and 9,000 troops 
were taken prisoner. Hundreds of Axis 
guns, tanks and planes were put out of 
action. 

The victorious 8th Army was made 
up of Scotch Highlanders, British Cock- 


neys and North England men, Austra- 
lians from one corner of the world, 
South Africans from another corner, 


dark-skinned soldiers from India, Fight- 
ing French and Free Poles. It was a 
United Nations Army, advancing to 
smash the enemy. 

Fliers of the R.A.F. and the United 
States Desert Air Task Force attacked 
the retreating Axis forces day and night. 

A force of 7,000 U. S. Army tech- 
nicians arrived in Egypt to aid the 
offensive. 
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Coffee Is Rationed; 
One-Cup-a-Day Limit 


Nation-wide coffee rationing will 
begin on Nov. 29. From that date on, 
about one cup of coffee a day will be 
allowed to persons over 14. No coffee 
will be provided for boys and girls 
who are 14 or under. 

The Office of Price Administration 
announced that each consumer may 
buy one pound of coffee every five 
weeks—enough to make about a cup 
a day. 

Consumers will present the last 10 
stamps of War Ration Book No. 1 

(the book now used only for sugar 
rations ) to get their coffee. 

Restaurants will continue to serve 
coffee, so that it will be possible to 
drink one cup at home and another 
in a restaurant. But most restaurants 
will refuse to serve more than one 
cup to a customer, 

Coffee rationing is necessary be- 
cause of a shortage of ships. There is 
plenty of coffee in Brazil (see p. 5), 
but there are not enough ships to 
bring it to the U. S. To make the 
problem worse, many persons have 
been hoarding coffee in recent 
months. 

Coffee rationing will go hard on 
those who are used to several cups a 
day, but it won't mean a thing to 
most athletes. They don’t drink it 
anyway. 





CARTOON OF THE WEEK 

















Rube Goldberg in N. Y. Sun 


Laval—France’s Ball and Chain 








International 


Photo above shows communications center of U.S. Marines on Guadalcanal. 
Marines call it the “Guadalcanal Telegraph and Telephone Co.” (note sign). 


We Win Round Three in Solomons 


“Round Three” of the Battle of the 
Solomons came to an end last week, 
and the Star-Spangled Banner still 
waved over Guadalcanal. 

Let us review the events up to 
now of this very important battle in 
the southwest Pacific. 

Round One. In August, U. S. 
Marines made a landing on Guadal- 
canal and captured Henderson Air- 
field (see Sept. 14 Jr. Schol., p. 3). 

Round Two. The Japanese sent re- 
inforcements to their troops who had 
remained in the interior of Guadal- 
canal, Enemy guns shelled our posi- 
tions on the beaches. 

The U. S. fleet waited for the Japa- 
nese to attack, instead of going out 
to meet them. The enemy sank our 
aircraft carrier Wasp, and several of 
our destroyers, cruisers, and trans- 
ports. 

Round Three. The Japanese were 
determined to recapture Guadal- 
canal. They sent a strong fleet of 40 
to 50 warships toward Guadalcanal 
from the northeast. 

Douglas Dauntless dive -bombers 
from Guadalcanal, and Flying For- 





tresses from nearby bases, spotted 
the enemy fleet on Oct. 26. Then tor- 
pedo planes and dive bombers of the 
U. S. Pacific Fleet attacked the 
enemy ships. 

It was a great naval-air battle, 
fought over a wide region. The Japa- 
nese fleet suffered severe damage. 
More than a hundred Japanese 
planes were downed. We lost the de- 
stroyer Porter, and another aircraft 
carrier. The carrier was probably one 
of these four: Hornet, Enterprise, 
Ranger, or Saratoga. 

As the smoke cleared, our scout 
planes saw the Japanese fleet with- 
drawing from Guadalcanal waters, 
and heading for repair bases. 

While the naval-air battle was go- 
ing on, Japanese Zeros attacked Hen- 
derson Airfield, and our Grumman 
Wildcats rose to meet them. The air 
was filled with dogfights. 

The Japanese planes were beaten 
off. Then came an enemy land at- 
tack. About 20,000 troops advanced 
toward our Marine positions near the 
airfield. They were driven back, with 
losses of 2,000, while our casualties 
were 85. 
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IERCE fighting still raged in the 
factory districts of Stalingrad last 
week. But the Germans, unable 

to capture the city, had shifted their 
main offensive far to the south. They 
were throwing their greatest forces 
into the Caucasus region. 

The Germans are making two des- 
perate drives through the Caucasus 
in order to get OLL. The Caucasus is 
one of the world’s greatest oil-pro- 
ducing the 
armies are facing a serious shortage 


regions, and German 
of oil and gasoline. They have al- 
ready captured the oil fields near 
Maikop (locate it on the map). 

1. Black Sea Drive. Starting from 
the Black Sea port of Novorossiisk, 
the Germans are trying to drive 
along the seacoast to the oil-shipping 

















Map Study: The Caucasus 


port of Batum. From Batum they 
could then cross a valley (where the 
oil pipe-lines and railroads run) to 
the oil fields near Tiflis. They might 
then continue along this valley to 
the oil fields near Baku (see map). 

How far have the Germans pro- 
gressed in this drive? Go back to 
Novorossiisk on the map. The next 
large city along the coast is Tuapse, 
and the Germans have not been able 
to reach it. 

2. Central Caucasus Drive. The 
other drive is in the region of the 
Terek River, in the center of the 
Caucasus. 

Starting from Georgievsk, the Ger- 
mans planned to drive past Mozdok 
to the oil fields around Grozny. 
From Grozny they could then go 
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Map shows front in Southern Russia. Shaded area is territory held by German army. 


along a plain, avoiding the moun- 
tains, to Makhach Kala on the Cas- 
pian Sea. They could then swing 
south along the coastal plain to 
Baku. 

The Germans reached Mozdok, 
but Russian resistance barred the 
way to Grozny. Then the Germans 
changed their plans. They decided 
to turn south, and cross the Cau- 
casus Mountains to Tiflis. 

The Germans captured Nalchik, 
and pushed on toward Ordzhoni- 
kidze. This important city is the 
northern terminal of the Georgia 
Military Highway, which runs across 
the mountains to Tiflis. 

The highway takes its name from 
the fact that it runs through the Re- 
public of Georgia, which is a part of 
Russia. Premier Joseph Stalin was 
born in Georgia. 

The Germans hope to push along 
the Georgia Military Highway to the 
Tiflis oil fields. 
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LIFE IN 
LATIN AME 


© Amazon Basin 
Needs Pioneers 


In the heart of South America lies 
a vast tropical region as large as the 
United States. It extends into six South 
American nations, and it possesses un- 
told natural riches. Most of its inhab- 
itants are Indians, and most of its 
riches have never been tapped. This 
is the Amazon Basin. 

The average North American thinks 
of the Amazon region as a steaming 
jungle filled with snakes, headhunters, 
and fever. Some scientists have stated 
that it is impossible for men from a 
temperate climate to live in the Ama- 
zon Basin. 


Earl Parker Hanson, geographer and | 


explorer, does not agree with them. 
He predicts that this region may be 
the scene of the next great migration 
of pioneers. There are vast prairie lands 
well suited for agriculture and industry. 

If a great migration in the Amazon 
Basin begins, many of the pioneers will 
die of malaria, yellow fever, or beri- 
beri, Mr. Hanson continues. But many 
thousands will-stay there, to transform 
vast areas from wildemess into devel- 
oped regions. 

Rubber, Brazil nuts, cashew nuts, 
tung oil and quinine are well-known 
products of the Amazon region. 
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Paraguay President 
Calls Off Election 


Gen. Higinio Morinigo, President 
of Paraguay, has announced that 
there will be no election in Para- 
guay this year. Instead, he will con- 
tinue as President until 1948. 

President Morinigo said that high 
officers of the armed forces asked 
him to take this dictatorial step. 
These “companions in arms” had 
asked him to take over the Presi- 
dency in 1940, when former Presi- 
dent Estigarribia was killed in an 
airplane crash. 

In foreign relations, President 
Morinigo favors the democracies. He 
is friendly with the United States, 
and his Government has broken rela- 
tions with the Axis powers. 

But when it comes to home affairs, 
President Morinigo does not believe 
in democracy. He broke up the Lib- 
eral Party, which was opposed to his 
policies. Some of the Liberal leaders 
were exiled, while others were im- 
prisoned on an island in the Para- 
guay River. 

President Morinigo depends on 
army support to stay in power. 





Three Lions 


A street scene in Caacupe, one of Paraguay’s small towns. 


Ecuador President 
Plans U. S. Visit 


Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio, Pres- 
ident of Ecuador, plans to visit the 
United States between Nov. 17 and 
21. It is expected that his tour will 
include Washington, Detroit, Buf- 
falo, New York, West Point, and 
Annapolis. 

Dr. del Rio was elected President 
in 1940. If he remains in office until 
1944, he will be the first man in 20 
years to finish out his term as Pres- 
ident of fiery little Ecuador (see 
Oct. 5 Jr. Schol., p. 5). 

Senior G. M. Gangotena, the pres- 
ident of the municipal council of 
Quito, Ecuador, visited the U. S. in 
October. Sr. Gangotena’s purpose in 
visiting us was to study U. S. housing 
and water plants. Plans are being 
made to build a modern housing 
project for the workers in Quito, 
and water supply is one of Quito’s 
greatest problems. 

While in this country, Sr. Gango- 
tena said that Ecuador is all-out for 
the United Nations. “There is one 
thing the Americas all have in com- 
mon—the love of liberty,” he said. 
“And that is true Americanism.” 


2 Pounds of Coffee 


A cup in the hand is worth millions 
in Brazil, when it comes to coffee. 
That’s what officials at the Brazilian 
Consulate in New York City found out 
last week. ; 

Brazil produces 69 per cent of the 
world’s coffee supply. You’d think that 
| Brazilian diplomats anywhere in the 
world would have a pound or two 
stored away. But due to coffee ration- 
ing, the cupboard at the Brazilian Con- 
sulate was bare. 

An official called the Schweitzer 
Coffee Co. “Please, please help us,” he 
pleaded. “Please see that we get at 
least a couple of pounds of coffee.’ 

In a Good Neighbor spirit, Mr. 
Peter Schweitzer wrapped up two 
pounds of coffee and carried it to the 
Consulate. He was received with the 
ceremony usually given to visiting 
statesmen. 
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Albanian soldier shown above wears 
Z for King Zog on his cap. Many 
Albanian troops continued to fight 
the Italians as guerrilla warriors. 


YUGOSLAVIA — LAND OF CHETNIKS 


UGOSLAVIA was created after 
World War I, by putting to- 
gether Serbia, Montenegro, and 
five provinces of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire — the 
Slovenia, 


provinces of 


Croatia, Bosnia, Herzego- 


vinia, and Dalmatia. 
The new nation was called at first 
The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 


Slovenes. L 
changed to 
Land of the South Slavs). 

The first King of Yugoslavia was 
Alexander I. While on a visit to 
1934, he was assassinated 
by Croats who desired independence 
from Yugoslavia. 

Alexander's will provided that his 
young son Peter should become King 
when he reached the age of 18. Un- 
til that time Prince Paul (the King’s 
cousin ) rule the nation as 


ater its 
Yugoslavia 


name Was 


( meaning 


France in 


should 
Regent. 

On March 1, 1941, Hitler ordered 
Yugoslavia to join the Axis. Prince 
Paul yielded to this demand, but his 
people would not stand for it. They 
revolted through the 
“It is better to 
go to war than join the Axis!” Prince 
Paul fled the country, and Peter 
(who was 17%) was crowned King. 
He appointed General Dusan Simo- 
vitch as his Prime Minister, and pre- 
pared to resist the 

Hitler invaded 


marching 
streets and shouting: 


Nazis. 
Yugoslavia on 


The Fighting 


April 6, 1941. The Luftwaffe started 
huge fires in Belgrade, the capital, 
and bombed the young King’s pal- 
ace. The Yugoslav army was no 
match for the German Panzer divi- 
sions, and was quickly defeated. King 
Peter and General Simovitch fled to 


+ . London, where they set up a Yugo- 


slav Government-in-Exile. 

Even while the Germans were oc- 
cupying beaten Yugoslavia, men 
called Chetniks were gathering in 
the mountains and forests of the 
back country, preparing to fight 
guerrilla war against the invaders. 
The Chetniks have a long fighting 
history. When Turkey ruled in the 
Balkans, they were a secret band 
who resisted the Turks. During 
World War I, they aided the Allies 
by guerrilla war against Austria- 
Hungary 

The Germans and Italians have 
been forced to send out thousands 
of troops against the Chetniks. Regu- 
lar battles are fought. These are not 
small skirmishes—during one battle 


BALKANS 


YUGOSLAVIA 
ALBANIA 
GREECE 


in southern Bosnia, 2,000 Axis troops 
were killed in two days. 

After*the Yugoslav Army was de- 
feated, many of the soldiers and off- 
cers went to the mountains to join 
the Chetniks. One of these officers, 
Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, 
leader of the Chetniks. 





became 


DEFIANT LITTLE ALBANIA 


Albania is a small nation — no 
larger than New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Benito Mussolini decided 


that it was just the right size for his 
army to attack. 


On April 7, 1939, the Italian Fas- 


Map shows Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece. Dodecanese Islands are Greek. 
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Four Free Greeks in photo above are 
pilots of the First Greek Fighter 
Squadron, stationed in Egypt. They 
fly Hurricanes with the RAF. 


cists invaded Albania. The little na- 
tion was conquered in a few days, 
and was made a part of Mussolini's 
“glorious Roman empire.” King Zog 
of Albania and his young Hungarian 
wife fled the country. 

Many invaders have conquered 
Albania in her long history. This land 
was held in turn by the Goths, the 
Byzantine Empire, the Serbs, and 
the Venetians. The Turkish invaders 
came in the 15th century. The Al- 
banian national hero Scanderbeg led 
a fierce resistance against them. 

The Turks succeeded in holding 
the seacoast of Albania for five cen- 


turies. But the sturdy Albanian 
mountain tribes were never com- 
pletely conquered. Albania _ pro- 


claimed her independence from Tur- 
key in 1912. 

The Albanian fighters have taken 
refuge in their mountains, as they 
always do when invaded. From these 
crags they sweep down to cut the 
Axis communication lines, and to kill 
any Italian or German who ventures 
away from the well-guarded forts. 


“LIFE TO GREECE!” 

The world’s first democracy was 
born in battle. The strong, proud 
Greeks in the 5th century B.C. 
routed the Persian conquerors, Dar- 
tus and Xerxes. Then the Greeks 
created a new form of government— 
democracy. 

Athens of Ancient Greece was the 
center of the first empire in history 
which was based on government by 
the people. From Greece came the 
first great writings about govern- 
ment: Plato’s Republic and Aristo- 


tle’s Politics. 
Then Greece 
mous orator 


declined. The fa- 
Demosthenes blamed 


USN 
this decline on lack of patriotism, 
and lack of wise judgment by the 
elected leaders. Greece was in turn 
conquered by the Romans, Latins, 
Franks, Slavs, Bulgars, and Turks. 
When this war began, Greece was 
a kingdom, headed by King George 
Il. After Mussolini seized Albania, 
he decided to occupy Greece. He 
thought that the Greek Army was 
weak, and demanded that Greece 
surrender. But King George called 
on the Greeks to resist the invader. 
On Oct. 27, 1940, the Italians 
moved into the Greek mountain val- 
leys from Albania. They met a re- 
sistance that they will never forget. 
About 150,000 Greeks, with little 


equipment and no planes, pushed 
back 250,000 well-armed Italians 


Three Lions 


with 500 planes. The Albanians 
joined the Greeks, and the Italians 
were driven back halfway across 


Albania. The Greek blue-and-white 


Yugoslavia’s young King Peter has 
just passed his 19th birthday. Photo 
shows him when he was in Wash- 
ington visiting President Roosevelt. 
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Photo above shows Yugoslav peas- 
ants reaping grain with hand sickles. 
Germans have now taken most of the 
wheat from the agricultural Balkans. 
as the soldiers 


flag flew proudly, 


cried “Zeto Hellas!” (Life to 
Greece! ) 

Then Hitler decided to rescue 
Mussolinis retreating army. On 


5 


April 6, 1941, German troops rolled 
through Yugoslavia to attack Greece. 
The British sent troops and planes 
from Egypt to aid Greek defenders. 

The defending forces were disor- 
ganized by German dive-bombers, 
and then cut to pieces by the Ger- 
man Panzer divisions. On April 24 
the Greek army in Albania was 
forced to surrender. Some of the 
Greeks, and the British troops, es- 
caped to Crete (see map). 

From Crete the fight continued 
until German gliders and parachute 
troops sw armed over the island and 

captured it. 

Now Greece is starving. Most of 
the wheat is sent to Germany, and 
the Greeks are living on such foods 
as wild herbs, dried figs, and raisins. 
After the Nazis looted one house, a 
Greek woman pleaded to keep one 
bag of potatoes. “No,” said the Nazi 
officer, “I am sorry, but you must 
realize that there are twice as many 
Greeks as we need here. Half must 
die.” 

The Greeks’ answer is resistance. 
King George, with headquarters in 
London, leads the Greek Govern< 
ment-in-Exile, and Free Greeks are 
fighting with the United Nations. 

In the mountains of Greece, at 
least 30,000 guerrilla fighters are 

carrying on the struggle against the 
Nazis. They are called Klephts, and 
their creed is: “Every Greek must 
be a Klepht, must be armed, must 
destroy the enemy, and must be pre- 
pared to die. The Kle »pht is the child 
of freedom.” 














Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 


Junior Scholastic. 
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1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 30. , 

1. The winner in the race for Governor of New 
York was (a) Herbert H. Lehman; (b) Thomas E. 
Dewey; (c) Dean Alfange; (d) John J. Bennett. 

2. In President Roosevelt’s home district, the 
voters re-elected (a) Ferdinand Hoyt; (b) Earl 
Warren; (c) Hamilton Fish; (d) {2 Wayland 
Brooks. 

3. A veteran Senator defeated in the elections 
was (a) George W. Norris; (b) Alben W. Barkley; 
(c) Culbert M. Olson; (d) William E. Borah. 

4. The man who called upon Frenchmen to resist 
the Vichy Government was (a) Pierre Laval; (b) 
Henri Pétain; (c) Charles de Gaulle; (d) Admiral 
Darian. 

5. Coffee rationing was announced by the (a) 
War Production Board; (b) Office of Price Ad- 
ministration; (c) National Rationing Board; (d) 
War Labor Board. 

6. The airfield on Guadalcanal is (a) Henderson 
Airfield; (b) Chanute Field; (c) La Guardia Field; 
(d) Matanikau Airfield. 


My score 


WI] MAP STUDY—The Caucasus 


Fill in the missing words in the following sen- 
tences. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 15. 
The Germans went from Novorossiisk toward 
Tuapse, in their drive along the coast of the 
Sea. 
2. Makhach 
____. Sea. 
3. Premier Joseph Stalin was born in the Repub- 
lic of , which is a part of Russia. 
My score 


Kala and Baku are 


cities on the 


> THE FIGHTING BALKANS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

“The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes” 
was once the name of (a) Albania; (b)' Yugoslavia; 
(c) Czechoslovakia; (d) Greece. 

2. The Chetniks are (a) soldiers of King Zog’s 
army; (b) Albanian mountain fighters; (c) Yugo- 


slav guerrilla fighters; (d) Free Greek aviators. 

3. Young King Peter leads the Government-in- 
Exile of (a) Yugoslavia; (b) Albania; (c) Hungary; 
(d) Greece. 

4. When the Italians invaded Greece in 1940, 
the Greeks (a) surrendered without a fight; (b) re- 
treated slowly, fighting gamely; (c) pushed the 
Italians back into Albania; (d) counter-attacked and 
invaded Italy. 

5. The national hero of Albania is (a) Scander- 
beg; (b) Mikhailovitch; (c) King George; (d) Simo- 
vitch. 

My score 


A, GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with 
the titles in the lefthand column. Score 4 points for 
each correct answer. Total, 20. 


l. President of Para- a. Ran out of coffee 
guay 

2. President of Council _ b. 
of Quito 

3. Brazilian Consul 

President of Ecua- 

dor . To visit U.S. 

-Former President of 

Paraguay 


Killed in plane crash 


. Called off election 


Fane 
Studied U.S. housing 


My score 


5 AVIATION—Beginnings of Flight 


The following sentences have been scrambled. 
Names in extra-black type have been put in the 
wrong sentences. Rewrite the sentences, unscram- 
bling them by putting each name in the proper 
sentence. Each correct phrase counts 2, Total, 10. 

1. Roger Bacon, the English friar, was called 
“The Father of Gliding.” 

2. Leonardo da Vinci launched the 
powered flight of a heavier-than-air craft. 

3. Pilatre de Rozier described a lighter-than-air 
craft, but did not put his idea into practice. 

4. Otto Lilienthal, a 19th century engineer, in- 
vented an “ornithopter” with flapping wings. 

5. The Wright Brothers made the first flight in 
a balloon. 


first self- 


My score 


My total score —— VQ 


Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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LINK BALKAN BATTLES 
WITH GLOBAL WAR 


Yugoslavia and Greece are now entering their third winter 
under Nazi rule, while Albania is in its fourth winter under 
the Fascists. It is sometimes difficult to realize that the war 
is in its fourth year. The early events of the war, familiar 
to adults, may not be known to pupils who have “grown up” 
during these years, 

Our series of Theme Articles has been planned in accord- 
ance with geography rather than the chronology of the war. 
The editors believe that this is the better chale. but it may 
result in vagueness in some pupils’ minds. For this reason, it 
might be well in some classes to work out projects showing 
the relation between the Balkan battles and other chapters 
of the Global War. The assignment would include review of 
the articles on Britain and France, and last week’s article 
on the “Nazi Satellites.” 

The Nazi occupation of Albania, Yugoslavia, and Greece, 
described on pages 6 and 7, was in the first place a cam- 
paign against British power in the Mediterranean. Hitler 
had failed to achieve a Blitzkrieg victory over the British 
Isles. He then determined to sever the lifeline between 
Britain and her richest Dominions. Strategic bases in Greece 
and Crete were necessary for a drive against British power 
im the Middle East. 

Secondly, the Balkan campaign was a prelude to the drive 
into Russia. With the conquest of Greece, Hitler became 
undisputed master of the European continent—except for the 
Soviets. His flank was secure against a Russian or British 
attack through the Balkans. He believed that he was ready 
to turn on the Russians. 

Ancient history as well as contemporary history can be 
brought into a discussion of this week’s Theme Article. A 
certain comparison can be drawn between the standards 
of warlike Sparta and those of Nazi Germany. In Sparta 
the state, rather than the parents, had first claim on the 
children. Babies who were too sickly to pass the rigid 
examinations of the Spartan Council of Elders were left to 
die on open hillsides. At the age of seven, boys were turned 
over to public officers to begin their education as warriors. 

English classes can make a profitable exercise of listing 
everyday words we have borrowed from the Greek language. 
Such words as phonograph, telegraph, periscope, and auto- 
mobile are formed directly from old Greek words. 

NEXT ISSUE (Nov. 30)—the Baltics. Poland, Lithuania, 

Latvia, Estonia. 

Discussion Questions 


1. Why are the Yugoslavs, Albanians, and Greeks able to 
carry on guerrilla warfare so successfully? 


Fact Questions 
. Who are the Chetniks? 
. Who created the democratic form of government? 
. How long did the Turks hold the seacoast of Albania? 
. Who is General Mikhailovitch? 
What happened to King Zog of Albania when Italy 
conquered that country? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is no coffee allowed for persons under 14 years 
of age? 

2. What do you think the cartoon on page 3 means? 


8. Do you think the people in Unoccupied France are 
any better off than those in Occ upied France? Why or why 
not? 

4. Do you think elections should be postponed here for 
the duration of the war as they are in Great Britain? 

Fact Questions 
. When does nation-wide coffee rationing begin? 

2. What makes coffee rationing necessary? 

3. Has Representative Hamilton Fish been for or against 
President Roosevelt's policies? 

4. What political party won most of the victories in the 
Nov. 3rd elections? 

5. What is the name of the airfield held by the U. S, 
Marines on Guadalcanal? 


MAP STUDY: The Caucasus—p. 4 


Fact Questions 

1. What does the shaded area represent on the map? 

2. Why is the city of Ordzhonikidze important? Locate it 
on the map. 

3. Why is the Georgia Military Highway important to the 
Germans? 

4. Where is the Terek River? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 5 


oer Questions 


Do you think you would like to be a pioneer settler 
in a Amazon Basin? Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 

1. In what way is President Morinigo undemocratic when 
it comes to affairs in Paraguay? 

2. Name one of the diseases pioneers in the Amazon Basin 
might suffer from. 

3. Name one product of the Amazon Riskk 

4. How much of the world’s coffee supply does Brazil 
produce? 

5. Who is Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


Without Jefferson, the new-born American government 
might have lacked the faith in human nature which has 
made the United States a haven for oppressed peoples from 
all parts of the world. It was Jefferson who asserted in the 
Declaration of Independence that “all men are created 
equal”—the principle upon which he believed all govern- 
ment should be based. 

Even after independence had been won, the states were 
far from democratic as regards the rights of the people. 
Only Jefferson’s tireless battle for religious freedom, educa- 
tion, and suffrage for the masses changed these conditions. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think the words on Jefferson’s tomb do him 
justice? 

2. How would the U. S. be affected today if Louisiana 
still belonged to France? 


Fact Questions 
. Name one of the offices Thomas Jefferson held. 
. What was the Sedition Act? 
. What was a nickname given to Jefferson? 
. What was the cost of the Louisiana Purchase? 
5. How many stars and stripes did the American flag 
have when Louisiana became a part of the U. S.? 
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VQ Plan-Comments, Suggestions 


It's not too late to start VQ with your class this semester. 
Give it a trial, see how it works, and then you will know 
whether or not you want to use the plan for the second 
semester. 

Second-semester membership cards and posters, waged 
dated, will be sent out in due course. However, please do 
not apply for them now. We will give you notice for filing 
applications in December. 

A number of teachers have written us their experiences, 
questions, and comments concerning VQ. We welcome all 
such letters, and would very much like to have yours. Let 
us know whether or not you like VQ, how you use it, and 
what further uses you think it could be put to. 


TEACHERS’ REQUESTS 


In answer to requests that we send tests separately, we 
should like to make an explanation. Under postal regula- 
tions, a detached page cannot be inserted in the magazine 
and sent as second-class matter. The loose page would have 
to be separately wrapped and addressed in another envelope, 
and sent under another classification at a higher postal rate. 
We could only provide tests under separate cover by making 
an extra charge to teachers, and we prefer not to do this. 

We have also been asked if there are certain standards 
pupils must reach to win VQ award stamps. Although we 
have set up no such standards, we feel that the stamps 
should not be awarded indiscriminately. 

Several requests that we abolish True-False questions have 
been vr a We wish to announce that True-False ques- 
tions will no longer be used for two main reasons: they 
allow too much room for guessing on the part of the pupil; 
and they are apt to give wrong impressions to the pupils. 

Several sod abs have requested monthly review tests. 
These will be incorporated with the Victory Quiz, begin- 
ning with a pre-Christmas test in the Dec. 14-19 issue. 

As further comments from teachers come in, we shall 
publish them. Some typical comments follow: “. . . Very 
workable and worthwhile idea”; “Pupils are proud of their 
cards”; “Increases pupils’ enjoyment of the magazine”; 
“Pupils are greatly interested in VQ and terribly disap- 
pointed when they fail to score 100”; “It has made the class 
take greater interest in current events”; “Don't stop it! I use 
the tests for reading tests also”; “Creates incentive. Pupils 
enjoy keeping their records.” 


MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR FREE VQ KIT 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic, 
220 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send VQ Corps membership cards, 
stamps, and poster, without charge or obligation. 


Address the package to: Wy 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE 
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“VM A WALKY-TALKY . . .“—pp. 10, 11 


Most pupils have a friend or relative in the armed 
services, and for that reason they will be interested in this 
vivid play-by-play description of a particular Army job. 
Discussion Questions 

1. What other Army jobs would you like to know about? 


2. What are some other interesting military devices or 
intruments? 


Fact Questions 

1. How were tank warnings sent in World War I? 

2. Why do the soldiers carrying walky-talkies have to 
have very good hearing? 

3. How much does a walky-talky weigh? 


WINNING THE WAR—p. 12 


Discussion Question 


1. Why is it a good idea to write letters to men in the 
armed forces? 


Fact Questions 
1. Why shouldn’t you save your pennies? 
2. Who is Nellie Tayloe Ross? 
3. Why do we need more pennies than betore? 
4. How will the new nickels differ from the old? 


WHAT'S NEW IN SCIENCE—p. 13 


Fact Questions 

1. Is the new substitute for quinine as good as quinine? 

2. What is kapok? 

3. What kind of a substitute have chemists found for 
kapok? 

4. What kind of synthetics are being developed from 
tung oil? 

5. What is atabrine? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


Pupils whose imaginations are kindled by this article will 
enjoy Bag of Smoke, by Lonzo Anderson (Viking Press: 
$2.00). This is the story of those pioneers of aviation, the 
brothers Montgolfier; and of their balloons. 

The material for the article in this issue was prepared 
by Devon Francis of the Pan-American Airways System. 
Mr. Francis was formerly Aviation Editor of Associated Press. 


Fact Questions 

1. Who were Daedalus and Icarus? 

2. What was da Vinci's “ornithopter”? 

3. How long did the first flight of the Wright Brothers 
biplane last? 

4. What were the first living creatures to go aloft in a 
man-made aircraft? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, P. 8 


HEADLINE NEWS: b, c, a, c, b, a. 

MAP STUDY: Black, Caspian, Georgia. 

THE FIGHTING BALKANS: b, c, a, c, a. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: c, e, a, d, b. 

AVIATION: 1. Otto Lilienthal, a 19-century engineer, was 
called “The Father of Gliding.” 

2. The Wright Brothers launched the first self-powered flight 
of a heavier-than-air craft. 

3. Roger Bacon, the English friar, described a lighter-than-air 
craft, but did not put his idea into practice. 

4. Leonardo da Vinci invented an “ornithopter” with flapping 
wings. 

5 Pilatre de Rozier made the first flight in a balloon. 

(It does not matter in what order the sentences are written, as 
long as they are correct.) 
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History Is Taught 


MERICAN teachers of history and 
A social studies have always been 
interested in educating for citizenship. 
[he war has brought a new focusing 
of public opinion on the question of 
how best to teach our young people to 
become patriotic citizens. 

One school of thought on the subject 
holds that a differentiation exists be- 
tween “social studies” and “history.” 
(he supporters of this theory maintain 
that there is not, in our public schools, 
enough teaching of American history. 
Chey demand more legislation making 
such teaching compulsory. 

The opponents of this school of 
thought maintain that the social studies 
include American history, and that it is 

stressed in all modern high 

ey object to the accusation 
that our wols are not doing enough 
teaching along this line. 

Social Education for October, 1942, 
contains a pertinent editorial on this 
subject. It is written by Erling M. Hunt, 
editor of the publication, which is the 
official organ of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Dr. Hunt is a 
member of the history department of 
feachers College, Columbia University. 
He says, in part: 

they [the supporters of more Amer- 
can 1 history |... assume that the ignorance 
of American history which we all deplore 
lies in the quantity ‘of teaching that is , 
that it can be remedied by simple statutory 
requirements. The diagnosis is wrong. The 
difficulty lies rather in the quality of our 
American history teaching. . . . They also 
ignore the fact that increasing attention has 
been given to American literature, which is, 
like history, a source of that unity and 
patriotism which ... [we] . . ‘ 
have dev eloped.” 

Dr. Hunt suggests that one of the diffi- 
culties lies in the fact that we have been 
teaching actually more than can be assimi- 
lated. Furthermore, he points out, inade- 
quate professional preparation of teachers 
is partly to blame. “Courses in history 
ilone do not adequately prepare those who 
will teach history; professional programs 
for teachers should include literature, gov- 
ernment, economics, sociology—the list 
could be further extended—as well as his- 
tory. . . . Some guidance as to what is 
important, some systematic attention to pri- 
mary and secondary accounts, some train- 
ing in historical method are necded. 

“If professors of American history wish 
to develop better appreciation of our na- 
tion’s past, they can help determine what 
should be taught and help prepare mate- 
rials suitable to the various needs of our 
now unselected high school population. If 
educational associations and school admin- 
istrators wish to strengthen the teaching of 
American history, they can profitably direct 
their attention to professional standards, to 
the appointment of qualified teachers, and 
to the providing of adequate teaching ma- 
terials.” 


. desire to 
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ONLY 
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THIS BOOK in the hands of students this fateful 
year will help make them well informed citizens 
with a@ proper understanding of their country’s 
part in the great war for survival. It will help 
the teacher to clarify the bewildering confusion of 
war ideas in the student's mind. 


FEATURES of This Complete 
64 Page War Handbook & Atlas 


The War's Causes 
Between The Two Wars 
Distance—Axis Ally 
Pictorial Charts 
Weapons & Strategy 
The Middle East 
Progress of the War 
The War's Leaders 
Our War Aims 

Far East Section 
Large Basic Maps 


@ Victory Quiz 
Specig/ly prepared by the editors of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES for the teachers and students of 


American schools 
64 pages— illustrated with 17 basic maps— 


some in color—25 war photographs— Easy-to 
understand charts—size 8Y2"' x 11’. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me______copies of WAR FOR 
FREEDOM, the new 64 page World War 
Handbook and Atlas 
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postpaid 
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5 to 14 copies . 15¢ each 

1 te 4 copies 25¢ each 
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ORDER A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT TO 
HELP THEM UNDERSTAND THE WAR NEWS 

Teacher-subscribers may add order to their 
bill for magazines. 

| subscribe to () SCHOLASTIC [) WORLD 
WEEK [] JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 

] Please add this order to my bill for the 

magazines. 

CASH WITH ORDER in quantities of less 
than 10 please. TE 11-16-42 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


The Victory Center, with headquarters 
at 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is a 
clearing-house for ideas which may help to 
win the war. These ideas are contributed 
by civilians, with the aim of increasing 
public safety, building morale, and im- 
proving the efficiency of the nation at war. 
The Center is a non-governmental agency 
which hopes to encourage creative think- 
ing along victory lines. Citizens often do 
not know how and where to present ideas. 
At Victory Center ideas received will be 
tested and, if found practical, referred to 
the proper authorities Ges utting them into 
effect. Any plan, other than an invention 
or a question of military strategy, that 
would further our war-effort is a war- 
winning idea, according to the Victory 
Center. Awards for suitable ideas are pre- 
sented to the contributors. A booklet pre- 
senting further information may be secured 
from the Center, at above address. 

oO oO o 


The American Council of Education re- 
cently appointed a Committee on Youth 
Problems to implement the work of the 
American Youth Commission. The Com- 
mission, which was ap inted in 1935 to 
survey and recommend solutions for the 
proble ms of young people between the 
ages of 16 and 24, published a general 
report in January, 1942, called Youth and 
the Future. Its work has now been termi- 
nated for lack of funds, but the newly 
appointed Committee will continue the 
program. The Committee issues a regular 
Bulletin, free to agencies and individuals 
interested in youth. It will be sent on appli- 
cation to the headquarters of the Com- 
mittee at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Bulletin contains articles, book re- 
views, list of publications, etc. 


2 y ° 


A Review of Arithmetic, by Zens L. 
Smith, assistant professor of mathematics, 
University of Chicago, is a practical, self- 
instructing work-book for a_ refresher 
course in, arithmetic. Particularly valuable 
in the light of recently discovered mathe- 
matical deficiencies on the part of military 
trainees. Copies may be secured for twenty- 
five cents od the Institute of Military 
Studies, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

° ° °o 

Better Rural Careers, by Paul W. Chap- 
man (Science Research Associates, 1700 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 96c), is a book 
designed to be read by children from 
sixth grade up, to interest them in the 
farm as an active, worth-while career. Out- 
lines the many types of occupational oppor- 
tunities to be found on farms. Illustrated. 


° eo ° 


As the Twig Is Bent, by Richard Welling 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.00), is autobiog- 
raphy of a lifetime fighter for democracy 
in the schools. Still active as head of the 
National Self Government Committee at 
the age of 84, Mr. Welling is largely re- 
sponsi ile for self-government movements 


in American schools. This book tells of his 
experiences in two wars, in practicing the 
law, and in New York politics for the past 
sixty-odd years. 

co oO oo 

Subject Guide to Reference Books, by 

Herbert S. Hirshberg, Dean, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, published by the American Library 
Association, Chicago, at $4.00. Provides an 
alphabetic subject guide to books needed 
in libraries for answering reference ques- 
tions. Each subject is subdivided into units 
with cross-reference. 

7 o oO 


Understanding Myself, by Roy E. Dick- 
erson (Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City, $2.00). Provides 
reader with an opportunity to take a good 
look at himself, find out why he does 
ning», and learn how to improve his per- 
sonality. A practical application of psy- 
chology, mental hygiene and counseling by 
a man who has worked with young = 
for many years. Written in an ‘etorneal 
easy-to-understand style which young oo. 
ple will readily read. 

oO ° o 

The American Library Association, 520 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has pub- 
lished a bulletin for October, 1942, on 
America and the war. It is titled “This Is 
Our War,” and was written by Dr. Fern 
Long, of the Cleveland Public Library. 
The article is a commentary and list of 
books, pamphlets, and other materials to 
aid in understanding the war and in con- 
tributing to the peace. Single copies, 25c; 


10 copies, $1; 25 for $2; 50 for $3; 100 
for $5. 
o ° oO 
The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 236 


King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued a 
catalogue titled “Technical Books on All 
Subjects.” Catalogue contains descriptions, 
prices and other information concerning 
the company’s publications on aeronautics, 
architecture, bacteriology, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, machinery, mathematics, etc. 
°o °o ° 


Junior Programs, Incorporated, is now 
presenting in schools throughout the coun- 
try “Doodle Dandy of the U. S. A.,” a 
musical play based on the theme of the 
“four freedoms.” The play was written by 
Saul Lancourt, with dances by Ted Shawn 
and music by Elie Siegmeister. Information 
concerning Tar eden may be secured by 
writing Junior Programs, Inc., 45 W. 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Your Career in Transportation, by Nor- 
man V. Carlisle (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$2.00) is an authoritative survey of the 
entire transportation field, including air- 
lines, railroads, shipping concerns, bus 
companies, and wnihdin firms. Illustrated 
with photographs. Contains list of airlines 
and railroads and a bibliography. Intended 
to offer occupational pe a for young 


people. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) 


He Trusted the People 


HOMAS JEFFERSON’S serv- 

ices to his country rank him 
among our greatest men. He 
was Governor of Virginia, Sec- 
retary of State in Washington’s 
first cabinet, Vice President, 
Ambassador to France, and 
President of the United States 
for two terms. 

Jefferson did not place great 
importance on his offices. He 
felt that his efforts to advance 


IN 1798, THE FEDERALIST PARTY IN CONGRESS SOUGHT, TO 
SILENCE REPUBLICAN CRITICS BY PASSING THE SEDITION 
ACT FORBIODING ANYONE TO SAY, WRITE OR PUBLISH ANY~- 
THING AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. f 


on his tomb: 























government of, by and for the 
people, religious freedom, and 
education, were more impor- 
tant. Before his death he asked 
that only these words be placed 


“Here was buried Thomas 
Jefferson, Author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, of 
the Statute of Virginia for Re- 
ligious Freedom, and Father 
of the University of Virginia.” 





DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 





JEFFERSON JOINED PATRICK HENRY AND GEORGE 
MASON IN THE CAUSE OF DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
AGAINST KING GEORGE, WAS GIVEN THE HONOR 
OF WRITING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
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AN HAS TUST 
AFIS pier AND IMPRISONED 
MAKING A HUMOROUS 
ARK ABOUT PRESIDENT 
REMAN) HOW CAN THESE 
ADAM ys ON FREEDOM OF 
ATPEECH BE HALTED? 









DONT DESPAIR, MY 
FRIEND. SPREAD ThE 
WORD OF THESE ATTAGES 
ON LIBERTY WE cay 
DEPEND ON THE Pe. 
70 CURB THE POWER 
OF THE FEDERAL/S7>5/ 




























ALTHOUGH IT WAS DENOUNCED BY FEDERALISTS 
AS ILLEGAL AND A WASTE OF MONEY, JEFFERSON'S 
PURCHASE OF LOVISIANA FROM FRANCE IN 1803 


THROUGHOUT 
HIS TWO 
TERMS AS 





THE PEOPLE DID TURN AGAINST THE FEDERAL 
ISTS IN 1800, AND ELECTED JEFFERSON PRES} 
DENT. IN HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS HE CALLED 
UPON HIS POLITICAL FOES TO FORGET THE PAST 

AND WORK FOR THE GOOD OF THE NATION. 
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WAS ONE OF HIS GREATEST ACHIEVEMENTS. 
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PRESIDENT, JEFFERSON WAS BITTERLY ATTACKED BY FEDERALIST] 
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“ HAT is my boy doing in the 
Ww Army? And how does his job 

fit into the whole scheme of 
iodern war?” 

Those questions are being asked time 
and again by the parents of America’s 
soldiers. In the letters which pour into 
the War Department by the hundreds 
each day, they rank in importance be- 
side questions on the physical care of 
America’s soldiers, their recreation, the 
quality of their leadership. 

Here is a vivid description of one im- 
portant job in our new Army. It tells, 
in the soldier's own words, what a 
walky-talky does—and why 


 ipawals a picture of my job in this 
man’s Army. It’s a day I'll never 
torget 
It was half-past eleven. The North 
Carolina sun was so hot you could fry 
eggs in your tin hat. Three platoons out 
of my infantry outfit were crawling for 
ward through the heavy brush. Their 
bayonets glittered; their eyes were in- 
tent. We were attacking a pine-crested 
, ridge about a hundred yards ahead. My 
company commander was leading the 
assault. and I was with him because a 
walky-talky with his 
( aptain 


must always be 

| was so doggone tired every breath 
was an effort. My feet weighed a ton 
each and the 55 pounds on my back 


had bent me bowlegged. For once I 
envied those other guys around me. 
[hey carried Garand rifles weighing 


nine pounds, and a combat pack hefting 
18 more. But me—I not only had a 





Ty ; 


“Lam the front line com- 
munications center of 
the Army’s radio net.” 
Walky-talky must al- 
ways be with his cap- 
tain. Messages can be 
sent or received a dis- 
tance of about three 
miles, and are relayed 
by other walky-talkies 
to Army headquarters. 
Sets weigh 27 lbs., 8 ozs. 





Army Signal Corps 


rifle and combat pack, I also had this 
portable broadcasting station on my 
back, and it weighed 27 pounds, eight 
ounces. 

Just recently, when I went back to 
Lopez, Pa., on leave, I had bragged 
about being a walky-talky. 

“I'm the most important guy in my 
company,” I had said. “I'm the front- 
line communications center in the 
Army’s radio net.” Kiddingly I had 
added, “I’m the one who lets the gen- 
eral know what’s happening.” 

But right now I was only thinking 
of how wonderful an ice-cold drink 
would taste. 

Suddenly the captain said, “Okay, up 
and at ’em.” 

We wiped the sweat from our eyes, 
galloped up the slope and flung our- 
selves panting on the crest. We looked 
out over the valley beyond—and got 
the shock of our lives. 

“Holy Joe!” somebody yelled. “En- 
emy tanks f 

On the floor of the valley was a twist- 
ing concrete highway. And at this in- 
stant it was jammed with light and 
medium tanks, all batting the breeze at 
40 miles an hour toward our lines. The 
enemy had discovered my outfit’s at- 
tack. These tanks were going to crash 
through our left flank and fan Out in 
our rear. If they did, then we were sur- 
rounded; every man in the regiment 
would be captured or “killed.” 

While we were staring, a major, a 
veteran of the last World War, arrived 
to observe our maneuvers. “If those 
were German tanks,” he muttered to my 


walk 


by Private Serguis Lehensky 
as told to Frederick C. Painton 


captain, “you could kiss this outfit good- 
bye.” 

“Lehensky!” snapped the captain. 

I knelt down, jerked out the telescgp- 
ing antenna pole of my walky-talky, 
and handed the captain one of the 
“talkers.” This talker looks just like the 
receiver of your hand-set telephone; 
— on the grip there is a little lever 
which you turn with your thumb when 
you want to send and don’t touch when 
you want to receive. I took the other 
talker, because part my job is to kee 
record of all messages sent or sonra | 
The captain barked the code signal to 
battalion headquarters three miles to 
the rear. He got an acknowledgment. 


Counter-Stroke 


“Flash! Tank warning!” he said 
quietly. “Heavy concentration of enemy 
tanks proceeding south by southwest on 
the Rockingham road.” 

The battalion walky-talky acknowl- 
edged the message. And before many 
minutes had passed I heard the dron- 
ing of planes, dive bombers. Then be- 
gan the half-human how! of their en- 
gines as they powerdived on the column 
of enemy tanks, and dropped sacks of 
flour to indicate bomb hits. A little later 
we heard the clatter of tanks. our own 
tanks—charging cross-country to smash 
the enemy sardine cans. Finally a tank- 
destroyer battalion hot-footed it into 
position to counterattack. 

Within an hour I saw those enemy 
tanks hightailing it back the way they 
had come. The umpire of the maneu- 
ver had ruled them all destroyed. We 
had won. Why? Because our command- 
ing general had received that tank 
warning in exactly seven minutes from 
the time we spotted them. 

The old-time major had witnessed all 
this in frank admiration. 

“Back in 1918,” he said, “when I was 
a company commander, I'd have had to 
send ‘the tank warning by runner. If 
he had got through the German bar- 
rage and machine-gun fire—and plenty 
didn’t—he’d have taken an hour to walk 
that three miles. If the battalion head- 
quarters telephone line was cut by en- 
emy fire—and it usually was—he'd have 
had to walk to the regimental-com- 
mand post. In fact, if the general had 
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got that warning in three hours it 
would have been fast time. But by that 
time every man of us here would have 
been pa fro and the general would 


have been minus half his army.” 


Not for a Softie 


That's modern radio communication; 
that’s why modern war is fought at 40 
miles an hour instead of 40 miles a 
week. Since that incident, I’ve had 
to hiké"as many as 15 miles a di iy with 
that 55 pounds cutting grooves in my 
shoulders. But I keep moving some show. 
Without me and the other walky-talkies 
a general would lose contact with his 
front-line troops. 

Don't get the idea that all a walky- 
talky needs is a strong back to carry 
poundage. Every walky -talky is care- 
fully selected at the infantry- -replace- 
ment depots after taking the code -apti- 
tude test for sound discrimination. 
What this means is that we've got to 
have darn good hearing so that we can 
accurately report what we hear. In bat- 
tle, with noises and static and maybe 
enemy attempts to jam reception, it's 
i plenty tough job. 


Directs Aircraft 


To make it tougher, if we're hung 
up by well-placed enemy machine guns, 
and dive bombers come over to blast 
them out, we’ve got to put the bomber 
pilots on the target. If the radio is out, 
we ve got to use blinkers—or semaphore. 
Yes, and we have cloth-panel signals 
to spread on the ground when all else 
fails. 

In a year and a half since I enlisted 
I've learned plenty about radio. I went 
to a school that taught the very funda- 
mentals of electricity. This scores for 
me. Although I stay in the infantry- 
as against the Sign: iC Jorps, which does 
most of the heavy radio repair work— 
[ can and will gain a technician’s rat- 
ing. If I get real good—a guy can dream, 
can’t he?—I can be promoted to senior 
operator and transfetred to the mobile 
radio outfits. set up in trucks and able 
to send and receive for so many miles 
you'd be amazed. Finally I can become 
technical sergeant in charge of one of 
these mobile units. Then I'll be all over 
the battlefield, and really tops. 

In battle action as a walky-talky, | 


Officer in Iceland reporting over 
walky-talky to his base command. 


have to check batteries and tubes and 
make light repairs. If the enemy uses a 
“sparker” to jam our — we have 
to take action. You know how much 
you can hear when you've tuned in not 
only a station but your neighbor’s 
vacuum cleaner as »well. When the en- 
emy discovers your wavelength and 
tunes in to give you false orders—that 
happened plenty in France 1940—you 
must use the authentication code to 
prevent disaster. On my walky-talky I 
have a wavelength calibrator. It looks 
just like the tuning button on your 
radio. When I turn it I begin broadcast- 
ing and receiving on a new wave- 
length. We have prearranged substi- 
tute wavelengths for when the enemy 
tries to jam the one we're using. 

We must know just where we fit 
into the Army’s radio net because we 
must never lose radio contact. For in- 
stance, I can send roughly three miles, 
talking. There at battalion H. Q. 
another walky-talky to take the infor- 
mation. He relays to another radio op- 
erator who reaches regimental. Here 
the message goes to divisional, corps 
and finally Army command by higher- 
powered radios. If anything happens to 
that radio net, there’s trouble. 


A Life Saver 


For example, on maneuvers recently, 
parachute troops dropped down and 
captured a divisional command post, in- 
cluding the general and his staff. In- 
stantly 18.000 soldiers were without 
leadership. In theory the paratroopers 
wrecked radio and tele phone centers. 
A whole division was without commu- 
nications. But a friend of mine saw the 
attack and sent out a warning on his 





’ VW 


walky-talky. A near-by infantry-com- 
pany walky-talky heard the warning. 
His outfit raced to the divisional com- 
mand post, recaptured it in 30 minutes 
and rescued the general and his staff. 

I like to think of my job as more 
than merely the receiving and sending 
of orders and information. I look at it 
as actually saving the lives of the guys 
in my outfit. 

Suppose, in some other action, the 
battalion commander sends word to an 
artillery battery to fire over our heads 
at the enemy position. In 1918 the 
artillery liaison officer with the infantry 
would have fired different-colored sig- 
nal rockets to help direct the fire. But 
the guns were four miles back. They 
fired blind, using a map. If they made 
a mistake, as sometimes happened, in- 
stead of shelling the enemy they might 
shell their own troops. 

That can’t happen now. The artillery 
liaison officer with us has a walky-talky. 
When he calls for fire he can see the 
bursts and correct the aim until the 
guns are on the target. That saves 
plenty of lives. 

That’s a walky-talky’s responsibility. 
That’s why I study radio repair when 
I get a few extra minutes. And when 
my feet are hot and blistered from the 
hike, when my walky-talky gets to feel 
like an elephant riding me piggy-back, 
I have only to think what one little 
radio message can do when we get in 
a jam facing the Germans or the Japs, 
and somehow I keep moving on. I'm 
still the front-line guy in the r ‘radio net— 
the most important guy in the infantry. 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine, by 
permissior of the editor and of the author. 
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WINNING 


THE WAR 


DON'T SAVE 
YOUR PENNIES! 


Prart JANGLE, JINGLE” is a 





neat tune. But if your piggy bank 

makes that sound when you shake 
it—you're a hoarder. Yes, sir, every 
venny in the pig is copper which should 
- out and fighting. 

In other words, our war factories 
need more copper—so we'd better all 
loosen our grip on those pennies! 

“Use your pennies to buy war 
stamps,” urges Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
Director of the U. S. Mint. “Don’t save 
them. If you can’t spare the money, at 
least bring it to the bank and have it 
changed into bills. 

“Pennies coined last year used 4,000 
tons of copper,” she continues. “The 
war effort can’t spare that metal this 
year. 

The Mint has cut down production 
of pennies by 50 per cent, in order to 
conserve copper. And to make matters 
worse, we need more pennies than ever 
before. More pennies are being used 
for sales taxes and vending machines. 

The answer to this problem is to dig 
into the copper mine that may be hid- 
den in your ole Suppose each of the 
33 million families in the United States 
would take 10 pennies out of the piggy 








WHATS ) READY EDDIE? 





YES SIR — you'll want to read the 19 
BIB and TUCK stories in this snappy new 
64 page book with scores of keen illus- 
trations 


A copy is yours for ONLY 25c. 


10 or more ordered through 
your teacher cost only 15¢ each. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 














STAMPS 
















to study your 
stamps with. Free 
Stamp Magazine 
together with « large packet ot 
stamps from scarce countries. 
A real bargain, only So with 
approvals. Oapital Sane Com- 
\ pany, Dept. 7, Little Reek, Ark. 





bank and put them into circulation. The 
total would be about 1,000 tons of cop- 
per that could be used in making muni- 
tions. 

But if all these pennies are made into 
munitions, and fewer new pennies are 
being coined, what will we use for a 
one-cent piece? Mrs. Ross has the an- 
swer. “The Mint is experimenting with 
new metals for the one-cent piece,” she 
wis “We hope to find a successful 
substitute.” 

While pennies are preparing to do 
their bit, nickels are eal marching 
off to war. In a few months, the Mint 
will release the new nickel-less nickel 
it began coining in September. This 
new five-cent piece will look exactly 
like the Jefferson jitney—at first. Later 
on, when it has been in circulation for 
a while, it will turn slightly yellow. 

Nickel is one of our most important 
war metals. The new five-cent piece will 
release 400 tons of nickel a year, for 
production of war supplies. 


WAFC BEGINS 


wire has begun! WAFC is the 
Write-a-Fighter Corps. It is led by 
Jack Armstrong, the All-American Boy. 

Boys and girls who belong to WAFC 
pledge themselves to write a letter 
every month to a fighter in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, the 
WAACs or the WAVES. The fighter 
must be someone whom the WAFC 
member knows. 

WAFC members are organized in 
Squadrons of six. One member is 
Squadron Leader, while the other five 
are Fighter Pilots. Each member wears 
an Honor Bar, and receives a special 
star each month for writing a letter. 

From Jack Armstrong, each Squadron 
receives a WAFC Kit, which includes 
bars, stars, and equipment for making 
WAFC stationery. There is also a Regis- 
try to keep the records of the Squadron. 

If you wish to organize a WAFC 
Squadron, you should first choose the 
Squadron Leader and the five Fighter 
Pilots. The leader then sends the five 
names, together with his or her own 
name and address, to Jack Armstrong, 
WAFC, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LETTERS 
RECEIVED 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

We wish to inform you of a mistake 
you made in the issue of Sept. 28-Oct. 
3, in the Last Week’s Solution of the 
Word Puzzle. In Down for “uni” you 
had number 18. It should be number 19. 


A couple of 8th Grade boys 
Fred and Charles 
Parkesburg, Pa. 


You're right, we were wrong.—Editor. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In the Oct. 5-10 Junior Scholastic 
you show a picture of the New York 
Yankees. You state that Marshall Kinney 
is batboy. I thought that when Tim 
Sullivan joined the Coast Guard, Pat 
O’Doherty became the Yankee batboy. 


Joe Deinbrom 
Hannah Penn Jr. High 
York, Pa. 
Pat O’Doherty is the Yankee batboy for 
ames played in the Yankee Stadium. He 
om not travel with the team, ordinarily. 
(He did travel to St. Louis for the. World 
Series games played there. ) 

The Yankees, and the other clubs, have a 
batboy for each city in which they play 
out-of-town games. Marshall Kinney is the 
Yankee batboy for games played in Cleve- 
land. He lives near’Cleveland. 

The Yanks were at Cleveland when they 
won the game that clinched the American 
League pennant this year. Our photo was 
taken in the visitors’ dressing-room at 
Cleveland. That is why Marshall Kinney is 
in the picture.—Editor. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

I like your magazines very much, but 
I scoaeadt a ah in the U. S. insignia 
on “Know Your Planes.” You showed a 
blue background and a white star, with 
a red dot in the middle. 

When I was visiting my uncle in 
Officers Training School in Oklahoma, 
he said that the insignia is now a blue 
background and a white star. The dot 
was taken out because it looks like the 
Rising Sun of Japan. 

John Kelley 
Davenport, lowa 

Our artist drew the old insignia in some 
issues, but has now changed to the new 
insignia. See “Know Your Planes,” p. 14, 
Nov. 9 issue.—Editor. 





No Issue Next Week 


There will be no issue of Junior 
Scholastic next week because of the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

This break in our regular weekly 
schedule does not deprive subscribers 
of their full quota of issues for the 
semester. Subscribers will receive 16 
issues, as promised. 
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WHAT‘S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 





Substitutes Make Good 


“We have four enemies: Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy—and malaria. But there is 
only one that can lick us. That’s ma- 
laria.” 

Coming when the Japanese were 
launching their campaign in the East 
Indies, this statement by one of our 
nilitary medical authorities had an un- 
pleasant ring. Malaria is fought with 
quinine, and most of our quinine came 
trom Dutch East Indies territory. 

Our scientists had a job on their 
hands. And while the Japanese were 
being fought in the field, malaria was 
being licked in the laboratory. Today, 
bright yellow tablets of a synthetic 
quinine substitute called atabrine are 
being manufactured at the rate of half 
i billion a year. The substitute isn’t 
just as good as quinine; it’s five times 
better. Only a fifth as much atabrine as 
juinine is required for treating malaria. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


When the Japanese grabbed up Ma- 
laya our rubber supply was choked off. 
We began to stretch our rubber stock- 
piles, and our scientists buckled down 
to the job of producing synthetic rub- 
ber. In the meantime, substitutes had to 
be found, and synthetic plastics were 
given a trial. Some of these plastics have 
replaced rubber so effectively that they 
ire superior to the natural product. 

Take the plastics known as polyvinyl 
resins, which were developed for their 
resistance to oil and grease. They are 
now being used for tubing and gaskets 
tor airplanes, tanks, and other military 
quipment. 

Another synthetic resin, Resistoflex 
PVA, is pinch hitting for rubber in radio 
quipment. And it isn’t just a substitute. 
It outperforms rubber. 

When we lost Java to the Japanese 
we were cut off from our supplies ot 
kapok, a light silky fiber that gives life 
jackets their buoyancy. A_ substitute 
had to be found pronto, and chemists 
knocked the spots out of the problem 
with glass—a new kind of glass, black 
ind non-transparent, that weighs only 
ten pounds per cubic foot and floats on 
vater. This new glass is full of air- 
tight cells that make it buoy ant. 

Shortages are being licked on other 
tronts, too. From China comes news 
that synthetic rubber and gasoline are 
being developed from tung oil, which 
comes from the seeds of the tung tree. 
And China has plenty of tung trees. 





FLYING TIGERS 
“Ww A Republic Picture 


The exploits of the American Volun- 
teer Group in China make an exciting 
chapter in this war for freedom. Flying 
Tigers is a stirring film based on the 
feats of the AVG. — Wayne plays a 
squadron leader who never forgets he 
has a job to do. John Carroll, as a cocky 
pilot, has the best role of his career. He 
tries to steal Wayne’s girl (Anna Lee), 
takes to the air without orders, picks a 
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fight with one of the fliers, and in gen- 
eral upsets the morale of the group. But 
in the end, with one act of sacrifice and 
heroism, he redeems himself. 

It is not only the plot which makes 
this picture outstanding. It is the wt 
tography and the realistic way in which 
the war is presented. You can’t see 
Flying Tigers without giving a cheer 
and a prayer for long-suffering China. 
And above all, you'll enjoy the picture. 
Everyone will. Everyone, that is, except 
Hirohito and Company. 














The 
up-to-the-minute comic 
everybody wants! 


Join the crowd . . . get a new 
thrill! Here's the different 
comic that packs more excite- 
ment and real interest into 
every page than any mage- 
zine you ever saw. Why? Be- 
cause every story is true! 
In TRUE COMICS, in full-color, 
action pictures, you meet the 
world’s most famous people 
. . the great pilots, soldiers, 
sailors and nurses who are 
fighting today’s war in the 
front lines; unsung heroes and 
heroines; important scientists 
end explorers. You'll find 
stories from the past, sports 
stories, aviation news, fasci- 
nating secret codes .. . every 
issue of TRUE COMICS is full 
of wonderful, true adventures 
An all-new issue comes out 
every month . 64 pages in 
full color. Look for it today! 


Single Copies, 10c Each 
At Newsstands 


Special money-saving subscrip 
tion price $1 a@ year for either 
TRUE COMICS or CALLING Alt 


GIRLS 
Only $1.85 
For a Full Year of Both! 














GEE WHIZI 
THESE COMICS 
MAKE SENSEI 


Girls! This is the magazine 
you've been asking for! 


Not only comics (super-special, se- 
lected, full-color comics), but all sorts : 
of other wonderful features planned exclusively for you. 
Exciting, true-to-life short stories, spine-chilling mysteries, the 
smartest tips on fashions, good looks and etiquette, answers 
to your problems, news about girls and girls’ activities, things 
to do and to make, hobbies, movie reviews, gadgets, recipes 

everything that interests you young moderns! Contests, too, 
with cash prizes. And lots of full-color illustrations and won- 
derful photographs! CALLING ALL GIRLS is truly the favorite 
magazine of today’s girls. Don’t miss it. 


Special Money-Saving Offer |. subscribe for o full 
year .. . Get the next 12 issues of either TRUE COMICS or 
CALLING ALL GIRLS for only $1. Be smart! Make sure you get 
every single issue as soon as it comes out, and save money, 
too. And here’s on extra saving opportunity . subscribe to 
both magazines for a year for only $1.85. They can be mailed 
to different names and addresses, so if you can’t get both 
yourself, team up with a friend and earn the extra savings. 


What, no money? Well, perhaps a hint dropped, or a 
little persuasion will bring you a dollar or a gift subscription 
from some kind friend or relative. You might try it, anyway. 
And mention that TRUE COMICS is sponsored by PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE that shows it’s an approved comic. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send your magazine(s) for one year as directed below. Enclosed is $ 
(Include 20¢ additional for each if sent to Canada or a foreign country.) 


[] TRUE COMICS 


Send te 





JS 11-16-42 


[] CALLING ALL GIRLS 


sqaceveecvonasenascasosotassesosocssesneccenesesestesencsee Send to 

Address IIE rcccovistintantsnanentpinanibinemenaititintnnomenmnaiinaian 
City — i ; State snceessngnce GE Senicnne ; — a 
SUBSCRIPTION(S) SENT IN BY: [| Check here if gift cord is to be sent 
Name Address City State 
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ARFIATION .. 


The Beginnings * Flight 


AN dreamed of wings long 
before he found them. We 
usually think of aviation as 

the product of our own 20th cen- 
tury—but the truth is that aviation 
had a long background before our 
century began. 

Flying has been the subject of 
countless legends, throughout his- 
tory. The Ancient Greeks had their 
story of Daedalus and Icarus, who 
flew on wings made of feathers and 
wax. According to the legend, Icarus 
flew too near the sun, the wax of his 
wings melted, and he fell into the 
sea and was drowned. 

The first man who made a scien- 
tific study of flying was Roger Bacon, 
the English friar. In the year 1250, 
he described a lighter-than-air craft 
that he thought would fly: “It must 
be a large hollow globe of copper 
or other suitable material; it must 
be wrought extremely thin, to cause 
it to be as light as possible. It should 
be launched from some elevated 
point into the atmosphere, where it 
will float like a vessel on water.” 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIR FLIGHT 


Bacon did not try to put his idea 
into practice. More than five centu- 
ries passed before two French broth- 
ers, Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier, 
pioneere d in the flying of lighter- 
than-air craft (balloons). Before a 
curious crowd, these Frenchmen 
sent up a balloon filled with hot air 
from a tray of coals carried under- 
neath. It astounded the spectators 
by rising to a height of more than a 
mile. 

Two other Freuchmen, the Rob- 
erts brothers, produced a hydrogen- 
filled balloon which made a success- 
ful flight. Some peasants thought this 
balloon was a messenger of the 
Devil, and attacked it with pitch- 
forks as it was landing. One specta- 
tor of this event was Benjamin 
Franklin. He said that the balloon 
would “some day prove serviceable 
to the wants of society.” 

In 1783 the Montgolfier brothers 
sent a sheep, a rooster, and a duck 
aloft in a basket suspended from a 
balloon. These were the first living 


creatures to ascend in a man-made 
aircraft. 

The King of France declined the 
honor of being the first man to fly. 
That honor went to Pilatre de 
Rozier, who stayed up for four hours, 
and said that the experience was 
“intensely thrilling.” 


HEAVIER-THAN-AIR FLIGHT 


Now let us go back a few cen- 
turies, in order to see how heavier- 
than-air flight (planes) developed. 
The first man who studied this prob- 
lem scientifically was the Italian 
genius, Leonardo da Vinci. About 
the time that Columbus was discov- 
ering America, he designed an “orni- 
thopter,” in imitation of a bird. It 
was a set of flapping wings attached 
to the human body by stirrups and 
pulleys. 

Da Vinci also designed a “heli- 
copter’—a set of rotating wings 
mounted on a vane to lift the ma- 
chine vertically. 

None of da Vinci's planes ever 
flew. The ornithopter <0 fasci- 
nated inventors Pr centuries, but 
the Happing “bird-wings” could not 


be made to fly. 








DE HAVILLAND 
“MOSQUITO” 


quit,” 


A more important advance toward 
true airplane flight was that of Sir 
George Cayley, an 18th-century 
Englishman. He turned his attention 
to the gliding and soaring of birds, 
rather than their flapping. He oon- 
structed a cardboard model of a 
bird which was really the first model 
airplane. 

During the 19th century, gliding 
oer rapidly. The “Father of 
Gliding” was Otto Lilienthal, a Ger- 
man engineer. He made more than 
2,000 successful flights. 

Another leader was Octave Cha- 
nute, born in France, who emigrated 
to the United States and became a 
civil engineer. Chanute was famous 
as a bridge-builder when he turned 
to gliders. 

Chanute’s experiments were 
studied eagerly by two brothers of 
Dayton, Ohio—Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. They made many experi- 
ments with gliders, and developed a 
rudder, gasoline engine, and pro- 
peller. 

On Dec. 17, 1903, on the sand 
dunes of Kitty Hawk, N. C., the 
Wright Brothers launched the first 
self-powered wy of a heavier-than- 
air craft. Four fishermen and a U. S. 
Coast Guardsman watched as the 
quivering biplane took off under the 
power of its 32-horsepower engine. 
This flight lasted just 12 seconds, 
but they were 12 seconds that 
changed the world! 


KINO MVE GOL PANN 





Wooden plane makes good! Above is first 
photo of sensational new De Havilland “Mos- 


a British reconnaissance bomber. It is 
constructed of wood, powered by two Rolls 


Royce engines, armed with four 20-mm. cannon and four .303 machine 
guns. Has been in recent raids on cities of Occupied France and Germany. 
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1. Metal that shines like silver but is 
softer and cheaper. 

3. Mimicked. 

6. Capital of Norway. 

8. Not any. 

9. Away from. 

11. Worth. 

2. Abbreviation for Registered Nurse. 

13. To sail about from place to place. 

16. To machine-gun objects on the ground 
from the air. 

18. Contraction of I would. 

20. Sunrise. 

22. French coin. 

23. Not shut. 

25. Animal which is half donkey. 

26. Pen-point. 

Comrade. 


Ship that carries gas or oil as cargo. 

Not. 

. Nickname for Alfred. 

. Small body of still water. 

. Any act or word that defends. 

Fortified seaport in the Crimea. 

10. Soft coat of hair that covers animals. 

13. Wagon to carry ammunition. 

14. Third person singular, present tense of 
be. 

15. Suffix forming comparative degree of 
adjectives call adverbs. 

17. Smokestack on a steamship. 

19. A duet. 

21. Without the power of feeling. 

24. Energy. (Solution next issue. ) 


IAPR ON- 


Last Week’s Solution 

ACROSS: 1-la; 3-or; 6-Laval; 8-oil; 10-egos; 
12-on; 13-areas; 14-rd.; 15-reeve; 18-order; 19-so; 
2l-steer; 24-ha; 25-toga; 26-e’er; 27-Vichy; 28-sh; 
29-ex. 

DOWN: 2-all; 3-over; 4-rage; 5-door; 7-loader; 
9-Ind.; 11-S.S.; 13-aver; 15-Rostov; 16-ed.; 17- 

er; 19-she; 20-oars; 21-st.; 22-egis; 23-each; 
26-eye. 





Stan MacGovern in The Scrapper 


Fry the Axis in your waste grease. 


Joke of the Week 





Our candidate for the joke of the 
week is this one from Ellis Kinks, Box 
508, Dustin, Okla. 

First Soldier: “Why, when we got our 
landing party on the beach, those Japs 
were just like a bunch of silk stockings.” 

Second Soldier: “Silk stockings?” 

First Soldier: “Yeah. A few Yanks 
and they ran.” 





radial engine 3",'p¢¢:n2! 


combustion 
aircraft motor with — arranged 
radially around the crankshaft. 


(rd bdt pi l6t). A gy- 
robot pilot | ro-0 ied ace. 
lic mechanism that controls an airplane in 
flight. After being set by the human pilot 
it operates automatically, acting as an aux- 


iliary pilot. 

The vertical movable 
rudder hinged surface attached to 
the rear of the main portion of the tail 
unit. It controls the direction of flight. 


Nickname for the U. S. 
sea jeep Army’s amphibious _ar- 
mored vehicle. It carries a crew of eight 
and is used in river crossings. Aqua 
Cheetah is its official name. 


strafe | straf). To dive at enemy 


troops and machine-gun them 
‘from a plane. 
(strd to stér). A 


stratosphere layer of atmos- 


phere beginning about seven miles above 
the earth, free of water vapor, and having 
a constant low temperature. 
turret ( tdr ét). A towerlike struc- 
ture, heavily armored and 
usually revolving, within which heavy guns 
are mounted; an enclosed cockpit on a 
military airplane, primarily intended for 
the use of a gunner. 


Protection from enemy 
umbrella bombers afforded the 
ground forces by strong fighter protection. 


From ‘The War Dictionary,”’ by Loulse G. and Albert 
Parry, Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, I., 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher 
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Ambition 


Small Boy: “What are you going to 
be when you grow up?” 

Smaller Boy: “A vitamin, I guess, I 
saw a sign the other day that said, 
Vitamin B 1.” 


Juanita Kraft, Western Jr. H. 8., Louisville, Ky 


Salesmanship 
Head Barber: “Why are you so late 
this morning?” 
Assistant: “I was shaving myself, and 
couldn’t get away until I had talked 
myself into a haircut and shampoo.” 


Myron Blum,.gr. H. S., Pompton Lakes, N. 4 


Definition 


Teacher: “Explain the difference be- 
tween enough and sufficient.” 

Pupil: “Well, if mother rm me to 
cake I get sufficient, but if I help myself 


I get enough.” 


What Price Peace 
Musician (handing over his  instru- 
ment in pawnshop): “How much?” 
Pawnbroker: “Five dollars.” 
Musician: “Ridiculous! Why, the 
neighbors offered me more than that.” 


Last Quarter 
“What time did you get home last 
night?” 
“A quarter of twelve.” 
“Is that so! I heard the clock strike 
three.” 
“Well, isn't 


twelve?” 


three a quarter of 


Choice 
Rich Uncle: “I'm sorry you don’t like 
your birthday gift. Remember, I asked 
you if you'd rather have a ood check 
or a small one.” 
Poor Nephew: “Yes, but I didn’t 
know you were talking about neckties.” 


Method 
First Aid Instructor: “How would 
you rescue a man from drowning?” 
Eager Pupil: “That's easy. First you 
take the man out of the water, and then 
you take the water out of the man.” 


Eugenia Mosakowski, Jr. H. S.. Port Chester, N. \ 









































ywo fine Christmas gifts for less than the price of one! 
Some offer! You're right, it is. The price of THE OPEN 
ROAD FOR BOYS is $1.50 for 12 issues; by accepting this 


offer within 10 days, you not only get the next 12 issues — 


for only $1. but a splendid, big War Atlas as well. 

if you want to send The Open Road to a friend or rela- 
tive, that’s fine; or if you want it yourself that’s all right 
too; and remember the War Atlas will make a swell pres- 
ent for one of your relatives. 

The Open Road is a magazine every boy likes to read. 
it has thrilling stories of adventure, smashing athletic 
stories, creepy mystery stories, sea yarns and tables of 
our armed forces. 

its departments are great. All new up-to-the-minute 
stuff. A sports department conducted by famous coaches 
and star players, how to make 
things, movies, stamps, cartoons, 
and the great Open Road Pioneers’ 
Club with expert advice on outdoor 
activities. From cover to cover The 
Open Road ‘is tailor-made for 
boys, and how boys do like it. You 
couldn't please a brother or pal 
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It's a big book. In it every part of the world is repre- 
sented, with utmost fidelity in 32 big full-color accurate 
maps completely indexed. There are also 20 black and 
white economic maps, as well as general world statistics 
and insignia of the United States Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. There is also a list of important dates in world his- 
tory; population of all places in the United States with 
7000 or more, and highway mileage between principal 
American cities. After the war one can get, by sending 
only 5c for postage, additional supplementary colored 
maps, indicating all new boundaries settled by the peace 
treaties. A fine gift for dad or an older brother. 

Fill in the coupon below, with the names and addresses of the persons to whom 
you wish to send THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS, and THE SELF-REVISING 
WAR ATLAS. Pin only $1 te the coupon and maii it promptly. Attractive cards 


bearing your name as giver, the first copy of THE OPEN ROAD and the WAR 
ATLAS will be sent to arrive at Christmas. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS . 


Sch 114-16 


729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Sure | want te accept your great offer of two Christmas gifts for LESS than the price of ONE. 
Here's my $1. Send The Open Road for Boys to— 





more, than by giving him a 12-issue 
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honey. It is the only means by which 4 Send the War Atlas to 
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